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“suffer the 
little children . . .!” 


WHERE 
JESUS 
LIVED 


Arabs, forced out of 
their homes to make 
room for the Jewish 
refugees in Europe— 
new refugees for old! 


powdered milk from LWR will keep Junior 
as healthy as possible. 
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food supply 


25,000 babies are 
born in these camps 
every year. 
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of 1,000,000 Arab 
refugees, half are 
under 16 years old. 
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THE BIRTH OF JESUS 


“A brief comment on that amazing dramatic work in the No- 
vember issue. | thought it was terrific.” 


R. E. JONES (Lieut., U.S.N.R.) 
Valley Forge, Penna. 


“My first reaction was that | didn’t like it. But it grows on you. | 
think for the first time I’ve felt what it must have been like . . . .” 


JOHN K. KUNKLE 
Canton, Ohio 


“What a disgusting and ill-advised thing to put into any magazine, 
and especially . . . a youth publication.” 


Ee Baaike 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


“Keep up the good work. It’s about time we realized what that 
first Christmas was like. We have romanticized the event to the place 


where the manger in the stable seems more resplendent than a Hilton 
hotel. 


“Probably you will get dozens of letters objecting to the reading— 


‘too sensational,’ but | have only orchids for Pastor Hellerich for writing 
it and to LUTHER LIFE for printing it.” 


ROBERT CARLSEN, JR. 
NSSY Goa ey. 


YOUTH MAKE NEWS 


With the topic of segregation as 
the theme for the Florida convention, 
leaguers met at St. Mark’s, Jackson- 
ville. The actual title was “In Christ 
There Is No East or West.” 

A pool party, the annual banquet, 
and an entertaining variety show were 
moments to remember. A new consti- 
tution and budget were adopted dur- 
ing business meetings. The budget is 
double the amount of previous years. 

Officers of Florida synod are Bruce 


Beauchamp, president; Nancy Shrope, 
vice president; Margaret Wehle, re- 
cording secretary; Sally Bachman, cor- 
responding secretary; Sharon Gruel, 
treasurer; Jim LaBrec, archivist; Ruth 
Theimann, evangelism; Bill Stevens, 
social action; Carolyn Oleson, mis- 
sions; Mary Jo Felsing, Christian vo- 
cation; and Rufus Moretz, recreation. 

The executive committee is in charge 
of the printing of the state newspaper, 
“The Illuminator.” 

Something new in the line of con- 
ference meetings is being used this 
year. All the conferences meet the same 
Sunday, use the same theme, and have 
the same devotions. The fall theme 
was “The Sound of the Hammer,” 
signifying Luther's nailing the 95 
Theses on the church door. 
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determined 
to be 
a docter 


Problems for Ham 


Because there was no doctor to treat 
him, Jackson Hamanongan’s brother 
died of cancer. For this reason Jackson 
has become a pre-medical student at 
Wittenberg College, determined some- 
day to go back as a physician to his 
people in Sumatra. 

There is one doctor for every 36,000 
people in his native country, one of 
3,000 islands of Indonesia. So young 
Hamanongan sought aid for a medical 
education in the United States through 
the Institute of International Educa- 
tion in New York. He was awarded 
a Fulbright Scholarship for one year. 

A tough road lies ahead for the 
courageous Sumatran. But he has a 
friend—August Janssen, an agricul- 
tural engineer in Boulder, Colo., who 
spent two years in Sumatra working 
for the government and who has 
promised him summer employment 
and an opportunity to work his way. 

A bigger worry than finances to 


Ham (so‘nicknamed by students who 
can’t pronounce his family name) con- 
cerns his four younger brothers and 
sisters. 

“T must be the next to marry,” says 
Ham, sixth among ten children of a 
retired Army officer. “In Sumatra we 
must wed in succession. The first five 
are married already.” His sister, age 
17, must wait until Ham marries un- 
less he announces that he never in- 
tends to wed. 

“I’m not ready to make such an an- 
nouncement,” he says; “yet I have 
neither prospects nor inclination to 
marty presently.” 

Ham enjoys campus life and Amert- 
can food. He is surprised to see how 
hard the American student works. He 
says that he’ll have to learn to like 
the climate though and adds that he 
is already “nearly frozen to death.” 
The average temperature in his home- 
land is 95 degrees. 


“Opportunities” Is Theme 

“Opportunities for Christian Serv- 
ice’ was the theme of a dinner given 
oy the United Lutheran Church Wom- 
en of the Northwest Synod. The din- 
ner, for leaguers of Milwaukee district 
%, was held at Incarnation Church. 

After the meal, Miss Josephine 
'Darmstaetter, assistant executive secre- 
cary of ULCW, spoke. She described 
ithe variety of opportunities in full-time 
(Christian service for fellows and girls. 

Chuck Thorsen, Wisconsin’s Luther 
League recreation secretary, explained 
the LLA division for Christian voca- 
tion. He also led the recreation which 
‘closed the program. 


Stella’s Helping Hand 

Stella Luther Leaguers from Pacific 
‘synod keep on their toes. They have 
discovered that a helping hand is an 
enjoyable part of their Christian ex- 
perience. On Hallowe'en night, a 
group of the boys painted the walls 
and ceiling of the nursery in their 
church. 

On another occasion, 16 leaguers 
gathered together with axes to split 
wood for one of the Luther Leaguers. 
His father had lost his leg in a hunt- 
ing accident. 

On election day, two boys burned 
brush on the church grounds. Vete- 
rans day found 17 leaguers and seven 
axes at work again on the church 
grounds. The girls painted the wood- 
work inside the chapel while the boys 
had the brush burning. 

Stella leaguers believe that “The 
league that works and prays together, 
stays together.” 


Knubel-Miller Lectures Begin 

Dr. Martin J. Heinecken, professor 
of systematic theology at Mt. Airy 
Seminary, Philadelphia, will deliver 
the Knubel-Miller lectures this year. 
The schedule is Jan. 22-24, Pacific 
Seminary, Berkeley, Calif.; Jan. 28-29, 
Epiphany Lutheran Church, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Feb. 4-5, St. Peter’s Lu- 
theran Church, Kitchener, Ontario; 
Feb. 7-8, Advent Lutheran Church, 
Detroit, Mich.; Feb. 14-15, Church of 
the Redeemer, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Theme of the series is ‘Christ Frees 
and Unites.’ It is the theme of the 
1957 assembly of the Lutheran World 
Federation in Minneapolis, August 
16-25. 

The Knubel-Miller lecture series 
was initiated in 1943, in honor of the 
late Dr. Frederick H. Knubel, and 
Dr. E. Clarence Miller, respectively 
first president and treasurer of the 
ULCA. 


An “Art Exhibit” will be featured 
at the national convention at K.U. 
in August. Works of art in any me- 
dium (painting, drawing, sculpture, 
ceramics, etc.) will be accepted. 
The work must be of a religious 
subject created by a Lutheran un- 
der 25 years of age. Notice of de- 
sire to participate in the Exhibit 
must be sent to the LLA office not 
later than June 1. A photograph 
(5 x 7 preferred) and a description 
of each eniry must be sent also by 
this date. 


New words for an old tune. 


“We Are Climbing Jacob’s Ladder” 
Howard Frederick Reisz 


News in Brief 


Dr. Harold Haas of Jersey City, 
New Jersey, will become executive sec- 
retary of the Board of Social Missions 
of the ULCA early in February. He 
will succeed Dr. C. Franklin Koch 
who retired December 31 after serving 
in that position for 17 years. 
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A complete Concordance of the Re- 


We are faithful loving Christians 
Seaching out God’s way. 


We are marching ever onward 
Christ with us as Guide. 


We will serve the Christ forever 
In our daily lives. 


Join with us in serving others 
Christ is your Lord, too. 


students stream across Witten- 
- berg College campus to attend 
services in new Weaver Chapel. 
Average daily chapel attend- 
ance in 1956 was 573 students. 


vised Standard Version of the Holy 
Bible, compiled electronically by Rem- 
ington Rand’s Univac computer, will 
be published in New York in Febru- 
aty, 1957. This alphabetical index of 
principal words of the Bible is being 
completed within little more than two 
years. It took James Strong 30 years 
to compile his Concordance, published 

in 1894, | 


Russian is no longer the first com- 
culsory foreign language in East Ger- 
‘many. Children will be permitted to 
choose French or English instead. In 
a number of schools Spanish is to be 
caught instead of Latin which, as a 
chird language has already been per- 
“mitted to replace Polish and Czech. 


* * * 


A new African country will join 
che ranks of the world’s sovereign 
fjations on March 8, 1957, when the 
‘Gold Coast becomes independent and 
‘takes the name of Ghana. 


* * * 


Lutheran Refugee Service, National 
!Lutheran Council, New York, had its 
busiest month in October when it wel- 
comed 1,482 refugees who arrived by 
ship and plane for resettlement in the 
United States. 


Ervin E. Young of Mahone Bay, 
‘Nova Scotia, found that business duties 
iin his bakery did not allow sufficient 
‘time to devote to church work. So he 
‘sold his bakery business. Recognizing 
ithe need for stewardship education 
ithroughout the Church and particularly 
‘in his own synod, he offered his serv- 
ices to the Church. He was appointed 
as assistant director of the Lutheran 
Laymen’s Movement. 


The Lutheran World Federation’s 
department of world service has made 
a special grant for the reconstruction 
of churches destroyed earlier this year 
in Eastern Madagascar and for general 
relief for the people still suffering 
from its effects. The grant was sent 
in response to a request from the Ma- 
lagasy Lutheran Church for aid in re- 


ended “in the 
thanks to faithful 


Financially, LLA 
black” for 1956, 


leaguers. 


building some 38 churches, desttoyed 
last March. 


The Church in predominantly Lu- 
theran Estonia is operating under 
severe restrictions, according to a Fin- 
nish pastor’s report released in Geneva 
at the Lutheran World Federation 
headquarters. Estonia's only theolog- 
ical seminary in Tartu has been shut 
down. There is a shortage of Bibles 
and other Christian literature and there 
has been virtually no church building 
since World War II. 


* * % 


Intermediate leaguers at St. Peter's 
Lutheran Church, Hilltown (Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania), contributed 
to the birthday gift of Janet Rein- 
brecht. Janet is a foreign missionary. 
The gift, a Luther League Handbook, 
will aid her in her work with young 


people. 


pues 
Luther Leaguers of Frieden’s 
Church, Myerstown, Pa., entertained 


prospective league members and their 
parents at a Future-Members banquet 
recently. The project proved very 
worthwhile in attracting new mem- 
bers. 
3 
“Christian, Smile Awhile’, a pro- 
gram stressing the need for Christian 
recreation, both in groups and personal 
life, was presented in North Carolina 
at fall district meetings. 
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TEN COMMANDMENTS OF COMMUNISM 


(An English version of a document published by the Com- 
munist Party headquarters in Novosibirsk for distribution to the 
youth of Poland.) 


1. You shall not forget that the clergy is the avowed enemy 
of the State and of Communism. 

Il. You shall make every effort to convert your friends to 
Communism, remembering that Stalin gave to the people of 
Russia their new Constitution, he is the leader of those who op- 
pose deities, not only in Russia, but all over the world. 

Ill. You shall try to dissuade your friends from going to 
church, but you shall not try to force them. 

IV. You shall be on the look-out for spies and denounce 
saboteurs. 

V. You shall disseminate atheistic literature among the 
population. 

VI. Every true Komsomol is also a militant atheist. He shall 
know how to use firearms and shall be experienced in military 
discipline. 

VII. You shall work ceaselessly among your neighbors to 
forestall the influence of religious movements. 

VII. Every atheist should also be a true Communist. It is 
the duty of all atheists to watch over the security of the State. 

IX. You shall support atheist movements with financial con- 
tributions, since these are needed to support similar movements 
in other countries of the world, where circumstances compel them 
to work under cover. 

X. If you are not a convinced atheist, you cannot be a good 
Communist nor a loyal citizen of the Soviet State. Atheism is per- 
manently linked with Communism, and these two ideals are the 
foundations of power in Soviet Russia. 


There is little evidence that the Red Commandments have affected 
the youth of Poland. Uprisings in that country were neither inspired 
nor led by atheists although the youth of the country played the lead- 
ing role in it. The cry was for self-determination and for freedom 
from the control of that Soviet Russia which boasts of the atheism of 
its rulers. Indeed, if there can be found any beauty in the cruel tragedy 
of the Hungarian people, it shines forth from the spiritual flame by 
which the revolt was ignited. 


Southwesterners Active 
When the southern district of Pa- 
cific Southwest held its November 
conclave, an attendance of 350 was 
‘expected. The estimate was way off. 
A total of 550 leaguers turned up. At 
ithe last minute, the meeting moved 
from Grace Lutheran Church, Alham- 
‘bra, to a nearby Methodist Church. 
The meeting began on an inspira- 
(tional note with a quartet presentation 
of the Lord’s Prayer. The Rev. Nelson 
'W. Trout spoke on the rally theme, 
“For Me to Live is Christ.” 
Alden Awerkamp conducted the 
‘business meeting. Part of the funds 


for a new fire place at Camp Yolijwa 
(Hawaii) will be supplied by the 
southern district. 

Sister Evelyn Houlroyd spoke on 
church vocations—the ministry, mis- 
sionary work, and the diaconate. 


Journal on Vocations 
The International Journal of Re- 
ligious Education is dedicating its Jan- 
uaty issue to the field of church voca- 
tions. The issue, entitled “Laborers 
into His Harvest,” can be obtained by 
sending 40c to Box 238, New York 


(continued on page 12) 


— 


“We simply have to go to League Sunday . . that dreamy 
Bill Jackson has the program.” 


10, New York. This copy of the Jour- 
nal would be of great interest to young 
people, pastors, and workers with 
young people. 

Some of the articles in the Journal 
ate “Christian Vocation and Church 
Vocation” (an interpretation of the 
philosophy of Christian vocation as 
the vocation of the Christian whatever 
may be his specific occupation) ; ““Vo- 
cational Interest Begins at Home” 
(how parents can work carefully and 
sensitively with their children in 
preparation for vocational choice and 
life) ; “Christian Nurture and Voca- 
tional Choice’, “Vocational Counsel- 
ing in the Church” (responsibility of 
the pastor and other counselors of 
youth for vocational counseling) ; 
“The Ministry Is at Stake” (a mott- 
vational article interpreting the urgent 
need for recruitment of the most com- 
petent and dedicated young people for 
church vocations); “How to Hold a 
Vocation Conference’; “Church and 
Schools in Cooperation”; “Have a 
Look at Church Vocations” (picture 
of the range and specifications of 
church vocations); “The Decision is 
Yours” (how young people can access 
their own interests, capacities, and 
concerns wtih a Christian context, and 
how to arrive at wise decisions to 
which they are committed) ; ‘“My Life 
Work’; and resources in the field of 
vocational selection. 


What Is the “Call” 

The department of the ministry, Na- 
tional Council of Churches, estimates 
the current need for additional Prot- 
estant ministers to be a total of 25,000. 
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Those who will answer the call are 
found largely among the youth of 
today. One question often asked is, 
‘What constitutes a call to a church 
vocation ?”” Professor H. Richard Nie- 
buhr in The Purpose of the Church 
and Its Ministry, explains it in this 
way: 

. a call to the ministry includes 
at least these four elements: (1) the 
call to be a Christian, which is vari- 
ously described as the call to disciple- 
ship of Jesus Christ, to hearing and 
doing the Word of God, to repentance 
and faith, et cetera; (2) the secret 
call, namely, that inner persuasion or 
experience whereby a person feels him- 
self directly summoned or invited by 
God to take up the work of the min- 
istry; (3) the providential call, which 
is that invitation and command to as- 
sume the work of the ministry which 
comes through the equipment of a 
person with the talents necessary for 
the exercise of the office and through 
the divine guidance of his life by all 
its circumstances; (4) the ecclesiastical 
call, that is, the summons and invita- 
tion extended to a man by some com- 
munity or institution of the Church 
to engage in the work of the minis- 
thy eee 
“The Church everywhere and always 
has expected its ministers to have a 
personal sense of vocation, forged in 
the solitariness of encounter with ulti- 
mate claims made upon them. It has 
also generally required that they show 
evidence of the fact that they have 
been chosen for the task by the divine 
bestowal upon them, through birth 
and experience, of the intellectual, 
moral, physical and psychological gifts 
necessary for the dedicated work of 
the Christian ministry. 


STATISTICS AND RESPONSIBLE ESTIMATES ON NEEDS 
FOR MINISTERS 
DEPARTMENT OF THE MINISTRY, N.C.C.C.U.S.A. 


> Z, s 

ie) 

ee oe eee 
DENOMINATION nia= Be fas 

Ss eae SG 

SQZ SEZ Riza 

Der ~ <= OnmAR 

Z.ot= Zia HZ 
American Baptist WDD 4,625 282 
‘Church of the Brethren 2,432 1,053 55 
‘Church of the Nazarene 5,404 3.925 425 
Congregational Christian 5,938 3,486 234 
Evangelical United Brethren 3,621 2,891 200 
Lutheran—United 4,280 3,116 373 
Methodist 26,649 17,956 2,800 
Presbyterian—US 3,291 2,435 161 
Presbyterian United 967 655 68 
Reformed Church in America 990 a ie 


Young Men’s Christian 
Association 3,716 
(Secretaries ) 500 
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for some a job is better 


When Alice walked into the office 
| knew something was wrong. She had 
‘a disturbed look and her eyes were 
\reddened from recent tears. It took 
put a few minutes for her to share her 
roblem—she was flunking out of col- 
iege! 

Alice came into my office to dis- 
cover some possible solutions to her 
croblem. From previous experiences, 
she knew she would find a person with 
whom she could share her concern. 

To understand Alice’s present sit- 
aation we need to know some of her 
oackground. She had come from a 
cather small rural community to this 
church-related college campus. At 
‘home she shared a high level of status 
swith her family because of her father’s 
profession. He was a respected and 
well-accepted pastor of one of the two 
Protestant churches. The problem of 
status in our society is a rather peculiar 
tone and it was partially involved in 
‘the solution to Alice’s problem. She 
thad been accepted in the society of 
ther home-town community. It seemed 
rather clear, however, that her accept- 
ance had been more pronounced be- 
cause of her father’s role than her own. 
Alice, on the other hand, never recog- 
nized this possibility until she came to 
‘our campus where each student had to 
imake his own way. This adjustment 
‘was of deep concern to Alice. 

If one part of an individual is a bit 
upset such can cause the whole per- 
sonality to be involved. We must 
realize that Alice’s feelings of not be- 
longing on campus had affected her 
sown dormitory role. But in addition to 
these feelings, I had discovered 
‘through our counseling that Alice 
came to college much against her own 
will. She greatly resented the pressure 


not SUITED 
FOR COLLEGE 


many should choose 
a different path 


FRANK H. BRETZ 
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brought upon her by her family and 
the community. “But you're expected 
to go to college,’ was a constant te- 
sponse to Alice’s questions on the pur- 
pose of her attending. At the last 
moment she had consented to attend. 

Alice tried to understand her role 
during the first few months on cam- 
pus, but it was her frustrating experi- 
ence. She received too many poor 
grades in class quizzes. Now, with the 
mid-term grades reported, she discov- 
ered almost complete failure. What 
was she to do? What was wrong with 
her? 

Alice had been required to enroll 
in a course involving the method of 
study for that first semester. (Her coun- 
selor felt she would probably need as- 
sistance. He could not have been more 
correct!) She applied herself diligent- 
ly and made significant gains in her 
organization of study materials, etc. 
But to know how to study is not the 
key to total success. Alice was discov- 
ering concurrently an increasing 
amount of difficulty in the required 
reading for all her classes. She had 
decreasing numbers of hours for out- 
of-class activities. Her love for long 
walks and swimming was abandoned. 
Such were replaced by longer hours of 
reading—a dismal chore for Alice. 

Just a week prior to this meeting 
Alice had taken a number of tests in 
addition to the ones which had been 
administered during the first week on 
campus. These results were in my file. 
Now it was appropriate that we go 
over them to gain additional insight 
into her difficulties. 

Among the tests administered, there 
had been one in reading. We discov- 
ered that in comparison to other col- 
lege freshmen she read quite poorly. 
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She not only read poorly, but her level 
of vocabulary was not equal to that 
of a college freshman—in fact, barely 
on the 7th grade level! For Alice to 
achieve success in college, she would 
need to spend many additional hours 
developing her reading abilities and 
a vocabulary necessary to accomplish 
that reading. As we looked at the other 
areas of study (i. e. English, the so- 
cial studies, mathematics, music and 
att) we discovered that she indicated 
a low level of performance. Thus the 
picture seemed even more dismal than 
when Alice had walked into the office! 

In spite of feeling low in spirits, 
Alice was at this point, able to do 
some pretty good thinking. Previous 
visits to the office had taught her in- 
dependent thinking. Finally she said, 
“If these tests tell me anything, they're 
saying that I have no business in col- 
lege. I’m a high school graduate but 
that doesn’t say I’m ready for college.” 

Although Alice could not have ana- 
lyzed her problem more succinctly, she 
needed some expansion of what the 
results meant. I also noted that her 
high school transcript presented work 
which barely had been better than a 
“C” average. This seemed to indicate 
no teal exception to her work as com- 
pared with others. We both knew that 
she studied while in high school. But 
she had been in competition with fewer 
students and perhaps less persons who 
may have had greater potential. 

That afternoon’s interview took 
more than two hours. Alice had wanted 
to continue the discussion. I was eager 
to do so. 

But let me share another part of the 
story. Within the week, Alice called 
her parents to come to campus. We) 
met with them and it was during these’ 


udvice from 
i counselor 
is helpful. 


everal hours that we surveyed Alice’s 
otal “‘story.” Alice was a bit more 
elaxed in this discussion than she had 
een the week before. She also indicat- 
ed a certain maturity toward the situa- 
ion. Finally she told her parents that 
he had not wanted to come to college 
n the first place. With tears streaming 
lown her cheeks she told them in 
»roken sentences that she was here to 
nlease them and it was a nightmare. 
She confessed that she wanted to work 
in a store or perhaps a beauty parlor. 
she didn’t want to be a school teacher 
or a laboratory technician. “I just want 
‘0 do something J like. I want to be 
aappy doing it.” 

The four of us discussed dormitory 
conditions, test results, Alice’s profes- 
sors and their understanding of her 
dotentials, her methods of study, her 
»nadequacy in reading skills, and the 
sroblem of competition in college as 
ompared with high school. 

After great deliberation, Alice’s 
mmother said in a soft voice, “Then, 
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daddy, if Alice doesn’t want to go to 
college—why have her stay ? It’s going 
to be difficult to explain to her friends. 
But isn’t this the thing we need to do 
for Alice? Which is more important— 
Alice’s happiness, or our pride ? Maybe 
she'll decide to go to business school 
later on and then we'll need to be 
understanding of her request.” 


Her Story Multiplied 


Many of your guidance counselors 
could tell you similar stories of per- 
sons from your high school. They 
might say that I have not told you 
everything about Alice. Although true, 
I have told you the more important 
highlights of Alice’s college days—her 
failure in school work, and her success 
at that point in life when she needed 
to see her place in society and accept it. 
What does this mean to you? 

1. First of all, not all of us are 
qualified to go to college. This is pret- 
ty hard for some parents and their 
children to take. Alice really wasn’t 
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college material. She had met the very 
minimum requirements for admission. 
The pressure of her father’s position 
as a pastor in a church supporting the 
college to which Alice went seemed to 
balance the scale in her favor. Actually, 
an injustice had been paid to Alice by 
the institution. Fortunately in her case, 
an agreeable solution was discovered. 
This is not always the final outcome. 

To discover if one is “college ma- 
terial” is a rather difficult task. But 
today there are means of evaluating 
one’s potential. Testing programs in 
our high schools provide information 
so that guidance counselors can meet 
with the teachers, the parents, and the 
young people for realistic evaluations. 
One is rather foolish if he does not 
discover what potential he has. 

What if it were recommended that 
YOU should not attend college? 
Would this mean the end of the 
world? It's a rather bitter “blow” to 
discover that one does not have the 
required abilities. 

Our friend Alice had to discover 
for herself that each of us has certain 
capabilities or equipment with which 
to work. This “equipment” varies with 
each individual. Therefore, if we dis- 
covet that we may be lacking in some 
charactetistics or capabilities, it is best 
to accept this fact and build up our 
better abilities. 

In her learning experiences in high 
school Alice had not had the tech- 
niques to attain higher scholastic suc- 
cess. If she were to succeed in college 
she would have had to give additional 
work and time. Giving this extra time 
actually would have been a detriment 
to her personality. 

If to go to college for two or four 
years doesn’t seem logical, what does? 
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What would you really like to do in 
life ? What skills do you have? 

2. There are thousands of vocations 
in the world which do not require 
college education. In our complex so- 
ciety of specialization, more people 
need to be trained to do semi-skilled 
or skilled jobs. Almost every phase 
of business and industry provides in- 
service training for particular jobs. 
This type of education is just as vital 
as college education. It all depends 
upon the perspective. (I’m sure you'll 
find that dad and mother know many 
successful persons in your town who 
did not go to college. Maybe dad is 
the one they know best!) 

3. Let’s not discount the fact that 
many times parents want their chil- 
dren to go to college because “we 
didn’t have the chance.” This its a 
most admirable quality. Your parents 
are to be complimented. But this 
doesn’t mean that you must go to 
college without first considering your 

otential and interest. 

4, Not all students in college dis- 
cover right away that they do not 
want to continue. Although the greatest 
drop-outs occur within the first two 
years, there are many persons who 
discover that they cannot perform the 
work required in the junior or final 
year. A person might be graduated 
from college only to discover he 
doesn’t have the qualifications to con- 
tinue studies in law or medical school. 
Here again, that person must adjust 
to the situation. 

5. There is another ‘‘twist’’ to this 
story. There are many persons who 
have the “brains” but no desire to 
go. This is a current problem in our 
society. With increasing needs for en- 
gineers and other technically trained| 


»ersons there is a greater need for the 
vollege-trained person. Fortunately we 
elieve that each person in the United 
states should make his own decisions 
concerning profession and/or voca- 
4on. But so many times the young 
man or woman who has the capacity 
“or additional training does not have 
he opportunity to discuss his back- 
ground with qualified persons. 

If you are a person who has the 
bility to go on for further education 
cut don’t want to do it, think about 
“he situation. First of all, let’s take the 
expression: “You can lead a horse 
-o water but you cannot make him 
drink.” This is akin to you. We can 
put you in a special training course 
in industry or on a college campus and 
you are quite able to fail yourself. 


Brains are important in training but 
your desire to accomplish some level 
of aspiration is important, too. 


Before one says, “College isn’t for 
me,” he should take an inventory of 
himself. Do I have the necessary quali- 
fications to go to college? Is my choice 
of vocation or profession realistic with 
the abilities I have. Will I have been 
a good steward of my time and talents 
in this choice? 

As a Christian, you have a tremen- 
dous responsibility. God has blessed 
each with certain talents which should 
be used in His Service. 

Not one of us will ever use these 
talents to the fullest. 


It's your move! 
Are you going to 
go to college? 


Where? 


for 
helpful information 


write to your COLLEGE COUNSELOR 


Board of Higher Education 


The United Lutheran Church in America 
2633 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington 9, D. C. 
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STILL SINGLE 


It has its 


compensations 


by NORMA RANDOLPH 


I celebrated my thirtieth birthday 
the other day, not with the usual sec- 
recy that keeps a woman from men- 
tioning that she has reached that age, 
but with a bang-up party. I wanted 
my friends—some of whom are worry- 
ing about being old maids—to see 
that the single life can be heralded 
with joy instead of deep sympathy. 

By now it definitely seems that spin- 
sterhood is the Lord’s plan for my 
life, and the recognition of that pos- 
sibility years ago has given a feeling 
of security and contentment and a 
specific aim in life. I have seen girls, 

owever, make themselves miserable 
and waste all the fruitful years between 
eighteen and thirty, living from day 
to day with no goal in mind, just wait- 
ing restlessly for The Man to come 
around. Fruitful years, I say, because 
it is during this time that they should 
be preparing and training and gain- 
ing experience in various skills that 
can be put to use for the Lord just 
in case The Man never does appear. 

I am neither feminist nor man- 
hater, having had my share of dates, 
including one proposal. Nor do I scorn 
marriage as an institution, having 
come from an ideally happy Christian 
home where love has been the keynote 
of the family relations. If I were ever 
in love, I am sure I would want to 
be married. But it hasn’t happened, 
and since I am God’s child through 
faith in Christ, I refuse to regard my 
spinsterhood as the result of an un- 
fortunate fate. I know there are no 
accidents or mistakes with Him. If He 
has work for me to do which I could 
not do if I were married—and I think 
that is very likely—why, then I want 
His perfect will for me far more than 
I want the highly touted joys of mar- 
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riage. I have personally seen too many 
examples of Christians who went into 
marriage without taking God into ac- 
count, and I have seen the unhappi- 
ness that results. 

Marriage, of course, has certain ad- 
vantages. But so has single life. And 
for every advantage in marriage, I 
have found its compensation in single 
life. The Lord takes care of that for 
His children in accordance with the 
word, ‘No good thing will He with- 
hold from them that walk uprightly.” 


One of the advantages of marriage 
is the security of belonging very- par- 
ticularly to one person, of contributing 
to that one’s happiness, and of sharing 
life’s experiences. Actually, I believe 
the romantic phase of marriage has 
been grossly overrated in America 
through every medium—fiction, adver- 
tising, radio, and motion picture. I 
have seen sweet girls walk to the altar, 
starry-eyed, and I have seen those same 
girls a few years later, completely ex- 
hausted by the responsibilities of wife- 
hood and motherhood, tired and worn- 
looking, the stars all gone. So far as 
I’m concerned, the romantic side of 
marriage is one of its least important 
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factors, although I confess it looks 
nice. 

However, the matter of security is 
a strong argument. But see its com- 
pensation. The Lord usually provides 
one or two particular friends who can 
supply one’s need for the security of 
close companionship. In almost every 
case where God has asked some child 
of His—man or woman—to remain 
single for His sake, He has provided 
a close and enduring friendship with 
some other child of His to make up 
that lack. In my case, it is a room-mate. 
I may not have her with me always, 
but I know that if she leaves, someone 
will be provided to take her place. I 
know it because He says very plainly: 
“There is no man that hath left house, 
or parents, or brethren, or wife, or 
children, for the kingdom of God's 
sake, who. shall not receive manifold 
more in this present time” (Luke 
18:29-30). 

One fear which sometimes besets a 
man or woman contemplating a single 
future is that of physical or emotional 
damage because of denial of the nor- 
mal expression of the sex instinct. Not 
too many years ago it was held by 
some authorities that such denial would 
create all kinds of inward conflicts and 
repressions, making one a maladjusted 
wreck, physically and emotionally. 
Reputable physicians and psychiatrists 
no longer believe this. They have 
found that the unused secretions of 
the hormone-producing glands are ab- 
sorbed into the body through the blood 
stream, where they are redirected into 
other forms of creative energy. This 
redirection of energy is called subli- 
mation, which is as different from re- 
pression as a canal is from a dam. In 
other words, I don’t need to worry, 


about the ill effects of a completely 
continent life. Because of my conti- 
‘nence, I have at my disposal for use 
ain the Lord’s work creative energies 
which I would not have otherwise. It 
jis up to me to seek God’s guidance 
‘in finding a suitable outlet for those 
venergies, or I will be repressed, and 
sseriously. 

One joy single people forego is the 
joy of parenthood. The priivlege given 
ito a married couple of initiating and 
‘then nurturing another life is an un- 
deniably great one. Parenthood teaches 
llessons of love and sacrifice and de- 
pendence which cannot be adequately 
learned in any other way. But if I lack 
jparenthood’s blessings, I also lack its 
‘burdens. The responsibility for the 
physical and mental and spiritual well- 
‘being of the children whom God gives 
‘is not to be taken lightly. So many bad 
ithings come to children—sickness and 
vaccident, wrong habits, personality 
difficulties, waywardness—that I be- 
‘lieve in denying me the blessing of 
‘parenthood, God has given me another 
blessing: that of exemption from its 
‘sorrows and concerns. 

Besides other compensations which 
‘God provides when He withholds 
smarriage, there is the very definite ad- 
vantage of the independence which is 
inherent in the single state. If I know 
ithat the Lord wants me to take on an- 
other job in my church, or to make a 
gift in excess of my tithe to some 
needy organization, or to take a speak- 
ing engagement in another state, I 
have no married partner to consult 
and convince. I simply take on that 
job, or make that gift, or take that 
speaking engagement. With no family 
ties to bind me, I can put all my time 
at God’s disposal. I can enter fulltime 


Christian service as the Lord leads 
without the worry that my salary will 
not adequately cover my family’s 
needs. I have only myself to consider 
and can restrict myself sharply, if need 
be, without concern for another’s well- 
being.If I hear the voice of the Lord 
calling me to a field of service in an- 
other part of the country, or out of 
the country, again I have no one else 
to take into account. I don’t have to 
worry about my partner’s health in a 
new climate, or his happiness in vastly 
different surroundings. I am the only 
one to make the adjustment, and so I 
can obey what I believe to be God’s 
will without question or reservation 
—without the problem of first per- 
suading a reluctant partner, and then 
—if I succeed—of making that one 
happy in the new situation. 

This independence means that there 
are many things I can do for the Lord, 
as an unmarried person, which I could 
not do if I were married. This may 
hold true more often for women than 
for men. There are men undoubtedly 
who have had to renounce marriage 
“for the kingdom of God’s sake’’— 
missionaries doing vital pioneer work 
in places where a family would be a 
hindrance rather than a help, or evan- 
gelists whose constant travels make a 
normal home life out of the question. 
Christian young men ought to consider 
the fact that God may be calling them 
to a life of self-denial and sacrifice of 
the comforts of ordinary family life, 
in order that they may do a particular 
setvice for Him, I have known men, 
convinced of God’s call to foreign 
missionary service, who had to stay 
home because of the ill health or un- 
willingness of their wives. 

But more often it is women who 
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must forego marriage in order to do 
a service for the Lord. Men can be- 
come husbands and fathers without 
changing their status in the business 
world; but only rarely can women be- 
come wives and mothers without giv- 
ing over their professions or careers— 
that is, if they are to go at the job of 
motherhood to which God has called 
them. However, in giving me a single 
life, God has privileged me to serve 
Him in a way that is denied to most 
of my married friends. I have my spare 
time free for leadership of a Christian 
club, for extra activities with the Sun- 
day school class I teach, for help in 
the offices of a couple of Christian or- 
ganizations that often need an extra 
hand, for putting my musical training 
to use in my church, for doing the 
writing which I enjoy, for church vis- 
iting, and so on. 

I feel bad when I hear Christian 
girls bemoaning their single fate. Be- 
sides throwing their energies whole- 
heartedly into the various God-honor- 
ing activities of their church and com- 
munity during evenings and week 
ends, very many of them could and 
should consider the possibility that 
God might be calling them into His 
service full-time. 

Besides the obvious needs of the 
mission field for teachers, doctors, 
nurses, lab technicians, and linguists, 
there are the almost forgotten needs 
of Christian organizations here at 
home. In the offices of mission boards 
and of various Christian organizations 
and institutions, there is a crying need 
for trained stenographers, _ typists, 
bookkeepers, accountants, receptionists, 
and file clerks. Christian publishers 
want competent artists, photographers, 
layout specialists, writers, proofread- 
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ers, and editors. Christian institutions 
and camps are always on the lookout 
for capable teachers, deans, directors, 
counselors, house mothers, cooks, and 
dietitians. Churches are constantly 
looking for pastoral assistants, secre- 
taries, youth directors, music directors. 
Home mission boards need mission- 
aries; specialized Christian organiza- 
tions need alert, consecrated field di- 
rectors and staff workers besides office 
help. And notice that it is not the dull, 
routine jobs that so often go unfilled, 
but the interesting administrative post- 
tions that call for initiative, resource- 
fulness, and keenness of judgment. 

There is almost no limit to the 
variety of skills which the qualified 
unmarried Christian may invest in the 
Lord’s service. The excitement of 
travel, the thrill of acquiring new en- 
grossing skills, the stimulus of asso- 
ciation with many of God’s choicest 
saints, the exultant consciousness of 
having a very definite job as God's co- 
laborer—these blessings belong to the 
single person who is free to seek and 
obey God’s will gladly, choosing His 
best—though it may not include mar- 
riage—above all other desires. 

In asking me to remain single for 
His sake, the Lord has not withheld 
happiness from me by any means. 
Rather, He has given it in over-flow- 
ing measure! I can’t think of one of my 
married friends with whom I would 
change places. I am His child; He 
loves me and is caring for me; He 
has given me the unbelievable priv- 
ilege of being in His service. Should 
I be unhappy, then, just because I am 
not married? A thousand times, no. 

(Copyright by the Inter-Varsity Chris- 
tian Fellowship. Used by permission of 
HIS, 64 W. Randolph, Chicago.) 
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opened 
in 
June 
1955 


EDMONTON 


WORK CAMP SITE—1957 


The Good Samaritan Hospital at 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, is one 
of a number of Lutheran institutions 
in western Canada housing the aged 
and the chronically ill. However, the 
Good Samaritan Hospital provides a 
number of features not found in most 
of the others. 

Doors were first opened for residents 
in June, 1955. Dedication services were 
May 15, 1956. Originally planned to 
accommodate 72 residents, the Hos- 
pital now cares for 97. 

The Lutheran Home Society, spon- 
soring agency, was organized in De- 
cember 1949, to administer a fund of 
$7000 entrusted to it by the Evan- 
gelical Synod of western Canada for 
the care of the aged. 

Central on first floor is a chapel 
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which accommodates thirty worship- 
pers. Separated from the chapel by a 
folding door is the first floor lounge, 
providing space for more than 50 
people for special services. 

Rooms with one or two beds are 
situated all along the south side of 
the building, while bathroom facili- 
ties, serving kitchens, and storage 
rooms are on the north side. An auto- 
matic passenger elevator carries resi- 
dents to the upper floor or to the 
large, sunny dining room on _ the 
ground floor. Opposite the dining 
room a well-equipped kitchen provides 
modern facilities for the preparation 
of meals. A laundry takes care of all 
the linens and clothing of the hos- 
pital and residents. 

There are ten -foot condos with 


chapel 


handrails throughout both floors. A 
small lift enables nurses to give tub 
baths. 

A record player and television set 
are located in the main lounge. Shuffle- 
board and other games are provided in 
the recreation room on the ground 
floor. Choirs and other organizations 
from various churches help to provide 
entertainment, recreation, and occupa- 


tional therapy. 

A supervising nurse, assisted by a 
staff of five nurses, 20 nurses’ aids, 
two full-time and one part-time order- 
ly, provide nursing care. They are as- 
sisted by a kitchen staff of 18 and a 
laundry woman with two helpers. 

In this Canadian Hospital, a 1957 
work camp will be located. Will you 
be among the campers ? 


lunch 
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VIRGIN ISLANDS 


WORK 
CAMP 
“Sal Po fal = 


summer 1957 


one month of enchantment 
plus rewarding work 


A tourist land of enchantment will 
be the site of one of the 1957 LLA 
work camps. The Virgin Islands are 60 
miles east of Puerto Rico and approxi- 
mately 1200 miles southeast of Miami. 
Although the Islands are within the 
tropics, they are cooled by trade winds 
and have a pleasant climate through- 
out the year. The capital city, Charlotte 
Amalie, is one of the most beautiful 
harbors in the western hemisphere. 

About half of the islands belong to 
Great Britain. The other islands were 
sold to the United States by Denmark 
in 1917. 

There are few unchurched people 
in the Virgin Islands. The Protestants 
outnumber the Catholics, although the 
latter constitute the largest single de- 
nominational group. The primary task 
of the Church is to intensify and en- 
rich the spiritual life of the members 
of the five congregations. 

Those five Lutheran congregations 
were transferred to the -Lutheran 
Church in America in 1917 by the Lu- 
theran State Church of Denmark. The 
steady growth of the Church in the 
Islands has caused the formation of 
the Caribbean Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of the ULCA. There are two 
conferences, one in Puerto Rico and 
the other in the Virgin Islands, with 
synodical headquarters in San Juan. 

Many of the West Indies Lutherans 
(Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands) 
are very poor. Every missionary meets 
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problems of health and subsistence 
caused by poverty. 

In the Virgin Islands the Church’s 
social work centers in the Queen 
Louise Home for Children. Shelter is 
provided there for children, and a day 
nursery is conducted. The Queen 


Louise Home is the only institution 
currently providing sheltered care for 
children in the Islands. This work of 
mercy is supported entirely by the 
United Lutheran Church Women. 


It is in this children’s home that ten 
American work campers will center 
their summer experience. There will 
be painting and repair work, and serv- 
ices will be given to other Lutheran 
congregations in the Islands. 

In the Virgin Islands, there are three 
pastors, one interne assistant, one lay 
reader, two deaconesses, and one other 
woman missionary. This includes full- 
time native workers. 


Luther 
Leaguers 
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virgin island 
congregations 
need expanded 
facilities 


NO 
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LLA invites twenty Luther Leaguers 


to examine their faith—and if it’s 


strong enough—to follow Christ into 
action in a work camp in Philadelphia 
this summer. The City of Brotherly 
Love needs additional impetus to live 
up to its name, and the Church must 
fulfill its obligation to share Christ— 
and the more abundant life—with all 
of God’s children. Christian young 
people can lead the way in applying 
Christ's answer to a major problem 
of today’s civilization: race prejudice. 

The chosen situation—a Philadel- 
phia Lutheran congregation—meets all 
the requirements for a purposeful work 


camp: 


1. A means of material assistance 
in areas of need. The work of paint- 
ing Sunday School walls and kinder- 
garten chairs is essential to a better 
program of religious education. Chil- 
dren who come to the church to learn 
about Jesus will connect beauty and 
love and happiness with serving Jesus. 


2. An instrument of service for 
young people. Leaguers with interest 
and encouragement can provide hope 
and confidence in the hearts of the 
members of the local congregation. 


This is not a service project wherein 


someone from outside comes in to 
“do good” for those of humble sit- 
uation. These work campers will be 
composed of young people from the 


local church as well. 


3. An apprenticeship in Christian 
community relations and cooperative 
group living. “Getting to know you, 
getting to like you” is more than a 
line in a popular song. Working to- 


+ oe le - Be — ~~ - | 


a challenge to 


brotherly love 


WORK 
CAMP 
SPT E 


summer 1957 


BETTY BAGGER 
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gether and living together happily is 
a challenge and a joy made possible 
through Christian love and patience. In 
the Philly work camp one can see that 
the blood is red whether it is a brown 
hand or a white hand that wields the 
hammer. Here one becomes awate of 
the close harmony possible in life. 


4. A device for creating intergroup 
understanding. Visiting in the neigh- 
borhood, studying about problems of 
big-city life with development and 
rehabilitation of slum areas, and talk- 
ing with local church leaders, brings 
mutual understanding of limitations 
and reveals opportunities for enlight- 
ened service to meet the needs of the 
people of the congregation, the com- 


Mrs. Ralph Bagger has directed 
several weekend work camps in the 
Philadelphia area. 


munity, and the work camper. 

At this work camp you will find 
answers to questions you may have 
on inter-racial matters. You can share 
your ideas with fellow Christians— 
many who will have skin of a differ- 
ent shade. 


5. A means for building the spir- 
itual resources of each participant. 
Leaguers responding to this call must 
do so because they believe Christ’s love 
can be made evident through this ac- 
tion. All phases of the work camp 
program, from Bible study to paint- 
ing walls, will serve to deepen their 
understanding of Christ's purposes for 
their lives. The Philadelphia work 
camp will be a Retreat—a devotional 
mountain-top experience. 
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PUPPET PLA@ 


3 ; Worship through drama was pre- 
Here is a Lenten idea sented on Palm Sunday evening by 


rom last year—to hel leaguers of First Church, Cedar 
f J g Rapids, Iowa. Intermediate members 


improve your league wrote the script and made the figures 


program this Lent. for a shadow puppet play of the last 
days of Jesus’ ministry. Seniors decided 


screen 


ACKS PUNCH 


<o put on a one act play, 
After Good Friday,” 
‘Agnew. 

Both the play and the puppet show 
were presented in the church nave as 
part of the worship service. At first 

che LL members thought of giving a 
play simply to entertain the congrega- 
tion, but soon rejected this idea. 

Problem of sets was overcome by 
making eight flats, four by six feet. 
These were covered with cardboard, 
jpainted and erected in front of the 
chancel. 


“The Day 
by Edith J. 


The novelty of the play and puppet 
combination created interest in both 
congregational and outside groups, at- 
tracting a large crowd for the evening’s 
worship. 


“Both the play and puppet drama 
served effectively during the Lenten 


scene 


season to create and hold the interest 
of our leaguers,” said Pastor Roger 
Johnson, “and to provide them with a 
real opportunity to witness to their 
faith. 

“The device of drama, which per- 
mits youth to speak and write the con- 
victions of their own faith in the guise 
of another character, served effectively 
to overcome the shyness and embar- 
rassment which so often prevents 
adolescents from witnessing to their 
faith. 

“This evening of drama provided a 
project which was something more 
than the usual painting, cleaning, and 
hymnal-fixing projects of our league. 
It was an opportunity for our young 
people to be bearers of the Word, 
speaking to others of their faith 
through the means of puppets and 


play.” 
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, There is widespread resistance to 
me world-wide mission program of 
‘he Christian Church. Outside of the 
christian community it expresses itself 
stincipally in a violent rejection of 
onversion. In India, for example, 
‘ere are many who would say with 
sandhi: “If I had power and could 
egislate, I should certainly stop all 
»roselytizing.” 


Today such people do have power 
and can legislate. Therefore, it is un- 
Jerstandable that various obstacles are 
ciaced in the path of Christians who 
would win others to faith in Him. 
Sometimes the motive is political: the 
security of the nation should not be 
weakened by encouraging cleavages 
oased on religion. Often it is religi- 
ous: religion expresses itself in many 
varied forms and none of these has 
the right to claim absoluteness for 
itself. 


4 Typical of this spirit is the Hindu 
Rotarian who said to Donald F. Eb- 
right, “Yes, I'll come to your Easter 
service and next week you come to my 
temple.” When this proposal was re- 
jected, he added, “Certainly it may 
do no good, but it surely will do no 
harm to go to temple, church, and 
mosque.” 


It is not only our enemies who are 
critical. Within the Church there are 
echoing voices. 


JOHN SCHMIDT 


SHARING, NOT 
GIVING 


the indigenous are not 


necessarily indigent 


ase) 


The president of Nagpur College in 
India says: 

The day of denominational mis- 
sions has, in my opinion, come to 
an end. It served its purpose .. . 
it gave unintentionally not the pure 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, but the West- 
ern structural organizational forms 
as well. In giving more than the 
Gospel, its donation was not muni- 
ficant, but malignant. It sterilized 
the possibilities of a genuine Chris- 
tian community arising. 

We acknowledge gratefully the de- 
votion and courage that fills the pages 
of missionary history. But our task 
today is a critical one. It is necessary 
to appraise as honestly as we can the 
achievements and failures of the past. 


Native Ministry 


As long ago as 1912, it was sug- 
gested (Roland Allen’s Missionary 
Methods: St. Paul’s or Ours) that a 
basic reorientation in our missionary 
program was called for. Because it did 
not occur, insists David M. Paton 
(Christian Missions and the Judgment 
of God), we experienced the debacle 
of missions in China. The thesis can 
be stated briefly in Paton’s words: “We 
should reverse our terms and say, ‘Let 
us first make a vigorous native minis- 
try in order to obtain numerous Chris- 
tians.’ ”” 

Much as we appreciate our heritage 
of worship, hymnology, liturgy, archi- 
tecture, and a well educated ministry, 
we are not to impose these upon other 
Christians. We must be willing to let 
fellow believers be guided by the Holy 
Spirit into an understanding of the 
way in which He intends them to pro- 
claim the Gospel. 

Unto the true unity of the Church, 
it is sufficient to agree concerning 
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the doctrine of the Gospel and the 
administration of the Sacraments. 
Nor is it necessary that human tra- 
ditions, rites, or ceremonies instituted 
by men, should be alike everywhere 
(Augsburg Confession, Art. VIL). 
We believe, teach, and confess, that 
the Church of God of every place 
and every time has the power, ac- 
cording to its circumstances, to 
change such ceremonies, in such 
manner as may be most useful and 
edifying to the Church of God 
(Formula of Concord, I, X, 4). 


Presbyterians have changed the 
name of those sent to serve in other 
lands from “missionaries” to ‘‘fra- 
ternal workers’. This implies that they 
will serve how and where the church 
of the host country determines. 

At a recent conference the U. S. 
Episcopal bishops spelled out this 
viewpoint: 

Only Asians can carry the main 
weight in witnessing for Christ to 
Asians. We cannot plant our church 
and our institutions in Asia and 
then take pride because they are 
ours. We can only hope to plant 
Christ's church in Asia with the full 
understanding that it will be theirs 
. . . He is calling us who are His 
people so to identify ourselves with 
our brethren that we put ourselves 
at their mercy, offering our gifts 
and our services to them without 
the will to control or to take credit 

. . We are moving into the era 
of interchurch aid . in order 
that the native, indigenous church 
may become not an outpost of our 
church, but a dynamic, self-govern- 
ing, witnessing organ of the one body 
of Christ. 


Dr. John Schmidt is pastor of In- 


dianola Lutheran Church, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


It may be objected that it is danger- 
yus to place such responsibility in un- 
ied hands. Yet God, through Paul, 
Hid precisely that. And succeeded! 
?aton makes a justified point here: ‘In 
he early church the source of heresies 
was not the inrush of more or less 
literate converts (the prospect of 
which so disturbs us), but the spec- 
alations of learned men.”’ Contempor- 
ary Christians should read Acts more 
zarnestly. 


Witness of All Believers 


Sadly enough we have unconsciously 
transplanted to these new churches the 
heaviest burden that our Western 
Church bears—the passive pew which 
assumes no responsibility for the proc- 
lamation of the Word except its will- 
ingness to support an active pulpit. 
They should discover for themselves 
what “the universal priesthood of be- 
lievers’”’ means. If the message of God 
is to be heard around the world, it 
must be spoken by the lips of all be- 
lievers, clerical and lay. 

At the Evanston Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches, a Salva- 
tion Army representative from Japan 
told of their effort to have every 
Christian win a new Christian each 
year through personal witnessing. The 
speaker added, ‘Now we are getting 
to the heart of the problem. We are 
not going to gain through professional 
missionaries. The problem is to get 
the individual church members to give 
a living testimony. This is a funda- 
mental problem.” 

Back in 1931 the founder of Rick- 
mond’s Union Seminary, Dr. John H. 
Rice, requested the Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly to declare that the 
church is: 


a Missionary Society, the object of 
which is to aid in the conversion of 
the world, and that every member of 
the church is a member for life of 
said society and bound in mainte- 
nance of his Christian character to do 
all in his power for the accomplish- 
ments of this object;’’ He asked also 
that “it will be earnestly recom- 
mended to all church sessions (coun- 
cils), in hereafter admitting new 
members to the churches, distinctly 
to state to candidates for admission 
that if they join the church they 
join a community the object of which 
is the conversion of the heathen 
world, and to impress on their minds 


a deep sense of their obligation, as 
redeemed sinners, to co-operate in 
the accomplishment of the great ob- 
ject of Christ's mission in the world. 
This is wniversal Christian service. 


The witness of all believers was 
acknowledged in the early Church. 
When persecution broke out in Jeru- 
salem, the Christian community scat- 
tered. We read: “Therefore they that 
were scattered went about preaching 
the word” (Acts 8:4). Some try to 
dodge the issue by saying, “Sure, the 
apostles preached everywhere, but I’m 
not an apostle.” Luke has written, 
“And on that day a great persecution 
arose against the church in Jerusalem; 
and they were all scattered through- 
out the region of Judea and Samaria, 
except the apostles” (Acts 8:1). It was 
the common Christian who conducted 
this “whispering campaign’ that con- 
quered all opposition and forced the 
Roman Empire to concede defeat. So it 
must be again! 

It may be that in many countries 
where the Church is small or even 
non-existant, the day of the profes- 
sional missionary is past. That might 
even be a blessing, if it teaches the 
rest of us that our Christian respon- 
sibility is not fulfilled by contributing 
to the support of salaried profession- 
als. Should we not rather give our 
youth a broader vision ? 

Why can’t Christians support them- 
selves by secular employment—as Paul 
did—going to foreign lands as en- 
gineers, educators, social workers, etc. 
There they may work at their trade 
and in their spare time witness for 
Jesus Christ. Can we not recover the 
New Testament sense of “full time 
vocation” —that every believer is called 
to bear witness to Jesus Christ through 
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example and word? Business firms, 
having responsibility for great projects 
in other lands, need young men, quali- 
fied in character as well as in technical 
competence. A devoted Christian could 
find here almost unlimited opportun- 
ity to serve his Lord. 


Imaginative Approach 


The mission enterprise of our gen- 
eration must be imaginative. It is not 
enough merely to march down well- 
trodden paths. Illustrative of the im- 
aginative approach is the literacy pro- 
gram of Frank Laubach. His interest in 
having “each one teach one” is much 
more than humanitarian. 

A young Christian was travelling in 
a train, from Nagpur to Delhi, and 
got into conversation with a Commun- 
ist agitator. The young Indian told of 
his participation in the Laubach liter- 
acy campaign and added, “I don’t sup- 
pose you've heard of it.’ ‘Oh yes, I 
have. We use the Laubach method 
ourselves sometimes,’ answered the 
Communist. “It’s the best one there 
is, you know. And afterwards we hand 
out our propaganda.” 

The imaginative approach is neces- 
sary when we preach the Gospel of 
Individuality in a society that is non- 
individualistic. Here is a young Brah- 
man, educated in Christian schools and 
strongly attracted by the Gospel. Yet, 
publicly accepting Christ would cut 
him off from his socio-religious struc- 
ture. As the eldest son he is respon- 
sible for the Hindu rites connected 
with marriage, funerals, and the like. 
To neglect them would mean losing 
his wife, children, property, and so- 
cial position. Likewise in Thailand, a 
young Buddhist likes many things that 
Christianity offers. But becoming a 
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vhristian would brand him as unpa- 
riotic. As an army officer, he would 
ve unable to fulfill his duty of bow- 
ng before the statue of Buddha at 
‘tate ceremonies. 

In many societies, conversion results 
in cultural isolation. Being a Chris- 
dan means living in a segregated 
‘olony where there are certain insti- 
utional benefits. The price is isolation 
‘rom a society in which group de- 
sion is the rule. Is this necessatv ? 
Dr is there a measure of truth in the 
mass conversions through which most 
of the people of Europe were brought 
ander the influence of the Gospel? 
The danger involved is obvious: pagan 
ideas and customs are retained but 
given Christian names. Rigorous and 
imaginative thinking is surely needed. 


A “World” Church 


One additional descriptive term 
must be mentioned — cooperative. 
There was opposition to the sugges- 
tion that a church body resulting from 
a presently-proposed merger be en- 
titled “The American Lutheran 
Church.” It was said, in the existing 
world situation, that such a name 
would be a hindrance to the world 
mission of the church. It would imply 
a definite nationalistic association. The 
validity of this argument is to be seen 
in the difficulties faced by Lutheran 
missions in the course of two world 
wars. Each time, missionaries from 
German Lutheran societies were not 
treated as Christian missionaries who 
happened to be German, but as Ger- 
mans who happened to be mission- 
aries. As a result they were either sent 
out of the country or imprisoned. The 
churches to which they had been sent 
were robbed of their services. Steps 


must be taken to guard against such 
a thing happening again. 

It may be argued that such critical 
attitudes are unjust—that the mission- 
arty should not be evaluated in any 
nationalistic scale. There is truth in 
this objection. But there is never such 
a thing as pure Gospel. It is always 
incarnated in a  culture—Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, German, or American. 
Since we ate dealing with the mores 
of other cultures, we must of necessity 
adjust ourselves to this fact. 

This means that the mission pro- 
gram of any Lutheran body will need 
to be conceived on confessional, rather 
than on national lines. For example, 
our purpose is not to create in Malaya 
a small-scale duplicate of the United 
Lutheran Church in America, but 
rather a thoroughly Malayan Lutheran 
Church. This Church should feel keen- 
ly its kinship to other Lutheran 
Churches because it knows a unity of 
faith that is stronger than all divisive 
elements in the world. “There is nei- 
ther Jew nor Greek . in Christ 
Jesus” (Galatians 2:28). 


LENOIR RHYNE 
COLLEGE 


Stressing 


A CHRISTIAN MOTIVATION 


in the Academic and Extra-curricular 
Activities of the Student 


VOIGT R. CROMER, President 
HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 
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The new mission program will be 
ecumenical. The difference between 
“giving” and “receiving” churches 
will be wiped out. Cooperation will 
not be restricted to the stronger mem- 
bers of the body of Christ, but will 
include them all. Charles T. Leber has 
expressed it very well: 


With the church rooted in every 
nation, with few exceptions, each 
church making its contributions to 
the other and to the other’s nation, 
the center of gravity moves from 
“foreign missions’ to the ecumen- 
ical church in a dynamic, revolution- 
arty mission. ‘Foreign’ and “mis- 
sions’ are outdated. The ecumenical 
mission of the church is united faith 
and love in action in this new day, 
each church participating according 
to its genius and its resources. Chris- 
tian advance no longer is measured 
by the number of American mission- 
aries sent and they in turn do not 
presume educational and_ spiritual 
superiority to Christians in other 
lands. Insofar as our American 
church is concerned, we shall con- 
tinue to send out more workers, far 
more than now, but those who rep- 
resent us are and will be in the new 
ecumenical relationships. Christian 
workers go from church to church 


across the world. Some come to the 
U. S. A. from across the seas. The 
Christian mission is no longer only 
a one-day, horizontal thrust from 
West to East. It is the united build- 
ing of the world Christian commun- 
ity in which Christian workers rep- 
resenting various churches and na- 
tions are advancing together toward 
evangelizing both functional and 
geographical areas. 


All of this discussion may be sum- 
med up by saying: The missionary 
must be defined by his task, not by his 
nationality of professional status. Any- 
one who is engaged in the task of pro- 
claiming Christ to his fellow men is 
a muissionary—foreigner, citizen, pro- 
fessional church worker, or layman. 
Only to the extent that this is realized 
and acted upon by every Christian in 
every land, can the loving purpose of 
God be accomplished. 

There are obstacles. Yet, like a great 
missionary of the last century, we dare 
to say confidently, “Our prospects are 
as bright as the promises of God!” 
With the weather observer at the air- 
port we can send out the code message 
“CAVU” “ceiling and visibility un- 
limited.” 


The Editor's Dilemma 


Getting out a magazine is fun, but it’s no picnic. 

If we print jokes, people say we are silly. 

If we don’t they say we are too serious. 

If we clip things from other magazines, we are too lazy to write them 


ourselves. 


If we don’t we are too fond of our own stuff. 

If we don’t print contributions, we don’t appreciate true genius. 

If we do print them, the page is filled with junk. 

Now, very likely, someone will say we swiped this from some other 


magazine—we did. 
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—Anonymous 


The Status 
of 


Nesei 


Has Changed 


by R. H. Gerberding 


There has been a phenomenal change 
in the status of the Japanese-Americans 
within the past ten years. Remember 
how they were held under suspicion 
at the outbreak of World War II (cul- 
minating in their mass confinement in 
internment camps, which meant to 
thousands of them the loss of homes 
and valuable properties and the neces- 
sity of starting life anew after their 
release at the end of the war). 


now Nesei are emerging 


as a strong social asset 


ae 5 ae 
Bi. 507 


Following the war, the Nesei were 
scattered to all parts of the United 
States east of their former homes on 
the Pacific coast. They soon won the 
confidence of the general public and 
now they are respected and accepted 
as any group even of much earlier 
second-and-third generations with 
homogeneous alien ancestry. 

Even those who returned home to 
the coastal areas from which they had 
been removed forcibly, found a far bet- 
ter attitude then they had before their 
removal. Undoubtedly, a stricken pub- 
lic conscience, coupled with the failure 
of thorough-going investigation to find 
any evidence of disloyalty among them, 
and the splendid record the Nesei sol- 
diers made for heroism, led their neigh- 
bors to treat them as fellow-citizens on 
a par with themselves, 
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St. Mark’s, LA., is cosmopolitan 


The Church’s Challenge 


For years our Church in Japan called 
attention to the presence of Nesei in 
America and asked the Church at home 
to do something for them. Sporadically, 
the Board of American Missions had 
attempted to reach them, with little 
success. 

Their scatterment in the war days 
gave an opportunity that the Board 
grasped readily. It established a hostel 
for Nesei in the city of Minneapolis 
in 1943. For almost three years, this 
strategic work was carried on under 
the leadership of a former Japanese 
missionary, Martha Akard, The ter- 
mination of the war conditions in 1946 
rendered the hostel no longer necessary 
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and it was closed. It had served over 
one-thousand Japanese-Americans, giv- 
ing them a temporary home, average 
about 12 days), helping them to find 
rentals and jobs, and pervading all its 
ministries with the spirit of the Gos- 
pel. 

One of the most interesting phases 
of the Board’s work began in 1953. 
The Rev. L. S. G. Miller, D.D., veteran 
missionary to Japan, became its mis- 
sionary assigned to work among orien- 
tals on the West Coast. 

On the basis of a survey of the entire 
West Coast area made two years earlier 
by Helen Shirk (current missionary 
to Japan), Dr. Miller settled in Los 
Angeles and opened a center for Jap- | 
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inese-Americans in the parsonage that 
he Board provided him. His efforts 
vere not directed to the establishment 
of a congregation specifically for the 
Nesei, but to alert all congregations to 
lhe presence of Nesei and to strive to 
win as many of them as possible to 
membership in the churches. 

In 1954, Paul T. Nakamura, a young 
Nesei student in Augustana seminary, 
offered himself for work among his 
seople. He was engaged by the Board 
of American Missions to serve in Los 
Angeles with Dr. Miller. In 1955 he 
was ordained by the Pacific Southwest 
Synod. He is continuing to serve in the 
Los Angeles area. 

That same year another young man, 
Sam S. Ujiie, was graduated from 
Hamma Divinity School. Mr. Ujiie was 
called to similar work in the Bay area 
of California. 


Many Are Buddhists 


The work is not simple. Japanese- 
Americans with any predisposition 
toward the Lutheran Church are almost 
nil. A very large proportion of Nesei 
are either Buddhists or have no re- 
ligious moorings at all. In spite of this, 
there are sound evidences that this 
ministry to them is having effect. 

St. Mark’s, Los Angeles, upon hear- 
ing Dr. Miller's challenge to the 
churches, opened its doors to the 
Japanese-Americans in the neighbor- 
hood. The first summer's work of Mr. 
Nakamura brought several Nesei into 
St. Mark’s Sunday School and church. 


Dr. R. H. Gerberding is executive 


secretary of the Board of American 
Missions, U.L.C.A. 


The number has been growing stead- 
ily, and the congregation, under the 
leadership of the Rev. Howard A. 
Anspach, has become an outstanding 
“integrated” congregation. 

Pastor Ujiie’s work extends into uni- 
versity circles and various associations 
of Nesei. He is gaining interested at- 
tention to the Gospel message in sev- 
eral such areas-—his wife helping him 
in organizations such as a Japanese 
war-brides’ fellowship. 


Although these efforts are very 
young, they are a standing testimony 
to the desire of the ULCA to make the 
Gospel known to the Japanese-Amer- 
icans. Special representatives of the 
Church have won the respect, admira- 
tion, and, in many cases, the follow- 
ing of Japanese-Americans who are 
rapidly emerging as a strong asset to 
our social structure. 


MUHLENBERG 


e an accredited liberal arts 
Lutheran college for men 


e co-education to be intro- 
duced in September, 1957 


e special courses for women 
to be added to curriculum 


e applications from women 
now being accepted 


Write: Mr. Harry A. Benfer 
Director of Admissions 


Muhlenberg College 


AGES EaNe iO aWaNey 


BoA’: 
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Cues for Chairmen 


What are the 
objectives of 


the meeting? 


What are the 
facts about the 
participants? 


<a 
S 
Cs 


by JO FAY RICKETTS 


Are the objectives clear and attain- 
able? 


Do they help carry out the total 
goals and plans of the council? 


Are they realistic in terms of time, 
participants, and place? 


Do they take into consideration the 
needs and expectations of the 
participants? 


Who are coming? 
What are their jobs? 


What problems about their own 
league jobs will they bring to the 
meeting? 


What do they need and expect 
from the meeting? 


How well informed are they on the 
major topics to be discussed? 


What preparation will they need 
for the meeting? 


What arrangements 
should be made? 


'Have the best time and place been 
chosen for the meeting? 


‘How is each member to be noti- 
fied of the meeting in advance? 


Has a list of needed physical facil- 
ities and equipment been pre- 
pared, and have the responsi- 
bilities for having them ready 
been assigned? 


yi 


Has the plan for the entire meeting 
been carefully thought through? How about 


Have items been arranged on the the agenda? 
agenda with consideration for 
relative importance, logical se- 
quence, and methods of presen- 


tation? \ L 7? 
xo 


Has a time allotment been made NX 4 
? 
for each? ae ioe 
Have responsibilities for agenda ( }) 
items been defined and dele- \\ L, 


gated? je 
Will each participant be sent a 

copy of the agenda and any 

supporting material necessary to 

prepare her for effective parti- 

cipation? 
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What methods 
of presentation 
will be used? 


rm 


What are the plans 
for audience 


participation? 


Mf 
LH} 
I 
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Are the methods selected the best 
ones to carry out the objectives 
of the meeting and meet the 
needs and expectations of 
people attending? 

Will methods prepare, stimulate, 
and involve the members? 

Will methods provide for variety 
and flexibility? 


Examples: 
Ways of presenting (with use of 
leaguers when appropriate) 


Speech Skit 
Panel Role playing 
Symposium Discussion groups 


Demonstration Work groups 
Aids 
Motion pictures Recordings 


Filmstrips Charts 
Slides. Flannelgraphs 
Vu-graphs Exhibits 


Will an opportunity be provided 
for the people to give their re- 
actions to an issue, idea, or 
point of view? 


Examples: Listening and observ- 
ing teams 
Buzz groups 
Roving microphone 


Will they be involved in problem 
solving and decision making? 
Examples: Discussion groups 

Audience reaction cards or 
teams 
Actual voting 


Will there be an opportunity for 
asking questions? 
Examples: Oral questions 
Written question cards 


“hat methods might be used to 
secure the reactions and sugges- 
tions of the participants? 


Reaction form from each _ indi- 
vidual at end of meeting 

Reaction forms from discussion 
groups 

Interviews with sampling of au- 
dience 


Evaluation by a selected group 
from membership 


Evaluation by chairman and 
committee 

Questionnaire given after meet- 
ing to each person present 


What will be done to carry out any 
decisions made at the meeting? 


Nill minutes and/or report of 
meeting be sent to all members 
(including absentees)? 


What contacts will be made with 
members who were absent? 


What needs to be done for mem- 
bers who accepted assignments 
or who indicated special needs? 


What reports should be made to 
other groups? 


How will the 
meeting be 


evaluated? 


What follow-up 
will there be? 


Based on the article ‘Executive Cue Sheet for 
Planning a Meeting,”’ by Richard Beckhard and 
Aaron Feinsot in Sales Meetings magazine, July 
1, 1955. Adapted by permission. 


Sketches by Harry Volk, Jr., Volk Art Studio, 
J. 
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One way of building membership 
in the league is to show other young 
people that you know your “league 
vowels” 

—A ctive in the league program; 

—E nthusiastic about your league ac- 
tivities; 

—TI nterested in the inactive members; 

—O pen-minded to new ideas; and 

—U seful in the total program of the 
church. 


by Gladys Moore 


KIDNAPPING PARTY 


have lots of fun 
building up your 


league attendance 


2 


These vowels will be expressed as 
you make a thorough examination of 
the youth file and decide to take defi- 
nite steps in getting “inactives’’ inter- 
ested in the league program. 

Plan to reach the inactive members 
and have lots of fun at the same time 
by planning a Kidnapping Party. 
During the week previous to this event 
send notices to all leaguers (active and 
inactive) so that everyone knows about 
the type of party planned. Inactive 
members receiving this notice will have 
some idea of what’s going on when 
a group of leaguers call at their homes 


LUTHER LEAGUE 
KIDNAPPING PARTY 
Be at 


ONG Aone tele Ree 
the church at 
or else 
you may be kidnapped! 


Sister Gladys Moore is parish dea- 
coness at First Lutheran Church, Car- 
lisle, Pa. 


ind insist that they accompany them 
» the church. 

Divide the leaguers into teams (four 
i five to a team). Have the names 
nd addresses of the inactive leaguers 
ped on 3x5 file cards. Give each team 
“m equal number of cards. Each team 
5 to call at the home of the person 
whose name is on the card. Team 
members invite, beg, or persuade that 
»erson to accompany the team on the 
‘est of the calls and then back to 
the church. Teams compete to see 
which is able to bring the most young 
Seople to the party. 


Upon Return 


Be sure this part of your party is 
well planned! Plunge the inactive 
leaguer into some activity as soon as 
ne arrives at the church. First impres- 
sions will, help the inactive leaguer 
decide whether this is a group to which 
he wants to belong. As the first young 


people arrive, put them to work pop- 
ping corn in the kitchen. Another 
group can decorate the coke bottles 
with skirts cut from colored paper. 
(Cut a circle from colored paper. 
Cut a smaller circle in the center so 
it will fit over the top of the coke 
bottle but will not slip far down on 
the lower part of the bottle. Paste a 
little strip of paper on the skirt so 
a straw can be served with the coke.) 


What’s Your Name? 


As soon as all groups have returned, 
get some lively recreation started. To 
be sure they get to know one another, 
have each leaguer list the letters of the 
alphabet in a row down the left side 
of a paper. Each person is to secure 
signatures of people with a first or 
last name beginning with one of the 
letters. The, winner is the first to get 
a name for all the letters (if the letters 
are represented in the group). 


Run and Draw 


Divide the group into teams with 
plenty of paper for each. Each team 
chooses a representative (team mem- 
bers take turns) to go to the leader 
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who whispers a word to him. (Have 
a list of song titles, famous people, 
animals, etc., ready beforehand.) The 
representative runs back to his team 
and informs the others of the given 
word by his drawings on the paper. 
The only speaking he is allowed to 
do is to say “yes” or “no” in answer 
to the questions from the team mem- 
bers. As soon as the team guesses the 
correct answer, another person from 
the team goes to the leader for a new 


word. The winning team is the team: 


with the largest number of correctly 
answered words. 
Newspaper Hunt 


Give each of the teams (same teams 
as for previous game) a pile of old 


newspapers or magazines, several pairs 
of scissors, paste, and plain paper. 
Each team is to spell out the full 
name and address of each person on 
the team by cutting words or letters 
from the papers and pasting them on 
the plain paper. 


Take time somewhere during the 
evening to give everyone informa- 
tion on the tentative program of 
the Luther League. Make sure that 
they are well-planned programs that 
will encourage the new-comer to be- 
come active, enthusiastic, interested, 
open-minded, and useful. This will 
change his status in the youth file 
from “inactive” to ‘‘active.”’ 


WANTED 


Luther Leaguers with dirty hands 


young men and women, ages 


15-24, one week this summer 


LLA Work Camps 
825 Muhlenberg Bldg. 
1228 Spruce Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


“Around the World 
“m 80 Days 


| Michael Todd) 


Globe-circling in the year 1872 may 
aave been a far cry from this modern 
Jay but (as told in the Jules Verne 
aovel, and delightfully retold here via 
Todd-AO widescreen and Eastman 
Solor) it lacks nothing in values of 
spectacle, comedy, and adventure! 


Phileas Fogg and entourage (valet, In- 
dian princess, and Scotland Yard de- 
sective) are perfectly cast in the per- 
sons of David Niven, Cantinflas, Shir- 
ley MacLaine, and the late Robert 
‘Newton. 

Fantastic is hardly the word for this 


MOVIE REVIEWS 


By Eugene Hoeftman 


exact (and exacting) Englishman and 
the resourcefulness which he displays 
in journeying around the world 
against a self-impsoed time limit. A 
rib-tickling feature is the appearance 
of a long list of top-name film person- 
alities in bit parts! A crazy, wonderful 
picture that even closes with the cast 
credits at the end, instead of the be- 


ginning. 


tracing 
journey 
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trekking Canada 
(AROUND THE WORLD) 


Anastasia 


(20th-Fox) 


Ingrid Bergman, Yul Brynner, and tricking empress 
Helen Hayes in a fascinating drama 
involving exiled Russian royalty and 
a ten million pound bank account 
which is just waiting for the right per- 
son to come and claim it! Yul, former 
General to the Czar, has guaranteed to 
“find” the missing Grand Duchess but 
time is running out and his backers 
are giving him the “‘or else” treatment. 

Seizing upon Ingrid as a possibility, 
he rehearses her endlessly for the role. 
Oddly enough there 7s a mystery about 
her, and some of the things she says 
on her own are definitely disturbing. 
The final test is Helen Hayes, the 
Dowager Empress. Tremendous _per- 
formance by Bergman with strong 
support from her two co-stars. Filmed 
in Paris, Copenhagen, and London; 
in CinemaScope and De Luxe Color. 
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tracking 
| romance 


DISNEY 
DOUBLE 


Westward Ho the Wagons 
(Walt Disney) 

Singing a lively tune and feeling a 
spirit of high adventure, we're off on 
the Oregon Trail with Fess Parker, 
Jeff York, Kathleen Crowley, and a 
whole wagon train of pioneer folk. 
Walt Disney paints his live scenery 
with as bold a stroke as he uses in 
nis cartoon features and the effect is 
Soth immediate and thrilling. 

Moreover, in telling the story, he 
limits it wisely to only a part of the 
whole long trip, thus preserving the 
intimate (as opposed to epic) flavor. 
From first sight of the mountains, thru 
to Fort Laramie, involves considerable 
contact with the Indians, friendly and 
‘otherwise. Fess’ medical knowledge 
comes into play to provide a dramatic 
moment. 3 songs in addition to the 
title number. CinemaScope and Tech- 
nicolor. 


Disneyland, U.S.A. 
(Walt Disney) 


Walt Disney's ‘“People and Places’’ 
series after many interesting trips to 
out of the way corners of the earth 
finally comes home in a 42 min. samp- 
ling of the wonders of this $19,000,- 
000 showplace. From Frontierland’s 
“Mark Twain’ steamboat, to the mod- 
ern helicopter; from the Rainbow Cav- 
erns mine train, to the Tomorrowland 
Skyway; and from Adventureland’s 
explorer’s launch to the flying Astro- 
jet rocket . . . all is a happy blending 
of the old with the new, the past with 
the future, and MOTION is the key- 
word. 

Shown in conjunction with “West- 
ward Ho the Wagons’ this Cinema- 
Scope Technicolor feature is the next 
best thing to making the trip yourself ; 
and if you've already been there you'll 
enjoy this second visit all the more! 
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ADVENTURE AND AMBITION 


A BUSINESS IN PETS. By Nell M. 
Dean. New York: Julian Messner, 
Inc. 189 Pages. $2.95. 

A Business in Pets is a fascinating 
story for young teen agers. It portrays 
the problems of a young woman as 
she attempts to set herself up in the 
business world and the questionings 
and doubts of young love. 

Youthful ambition is portrayed by 
both main characters—Jan Blair, who 
finds her pet shop low in customers, 
and Peter Hall, a medical student who 
is determined to work his way through. 
Their problem, as far as hearts go, 
involves’ the fact that Peter doesn’t 
feel it is fair to date a girl on the 
small amount of money he has. Of 
course, Jan tries to change his mind. 

This book is informative to those 
who have pets. Animal lovers will en- 
joy reading A Business in Pets. 

—PAUL GOEBIG 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, MAR- 
INER. By Samuel Eliot Morison. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Co. 224 
Pages. $3.75. 

This is the story of Columbus the 
seaman, told by the noted naval his- 
torian, Admiral Samuel Eliot Morison. 
Before beginning the book, the author 
actually followed the original sailing 
course that Columbus took, just to get 
the “‘feel’’ of his task. 

The book features the unusual qual- 
ities of Columbus’ seamanship. “The 
discoverer of America’ had his faults, 
but as a mariner and navigator, he 
could stand with the finest. 

It is fortunate for posterity that Ad- 
miral Morison includes in the volume’s 
appendix the “recognized best trans- 
lation’ —which by the way is his own 
—of Columbus’ famous letter about 
his first voyage. It’s a masterpiece! 
Columbus was also a reporter, par ex- 
cellence! 

—LEsLIE CONRAD, JR. 


©Y SIXTY YEARS WITH RURAL 

YOUTH. By T. A. “Dad’’ Erick- 
son. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press. 162 Pages. $2.75. 

“Dad” Erickson is a member of that 
‘lect group whose theme song goes 
emething like this: “I dedicate my 
(fe to this cause!’ The cause for 
hich “Dad” Erickson has lived and 
orked is “rural young people.” 

“Dad” has been called the ‘““Daddy”’ 
-now, the “Granddaddy’—of the 
-H Club movement in America. He’s 
zen living with it since 1912. A first- 
and account of the 4-H movement's 
istory is provided in the book. 

Two years ago, I had the privilege 
if sitting next to “Dad” in an annual 
neeting of the Lutheran God-Home- 
‘ountry 4-H award committee meet- 
ag. I marked him then as one of the 
culy “fine men” of the twentieth 
entury. 

4-H and rural Luther Leaguers will 
ertainly enjoy a trip with “Dad” 
arough his Sixty Years with Rural 
“outh. 

—LESLIE CONRAD, JR. 


Pass on LUTHER LIFE to a friend. | 


‘PROOF OF THE PUDDING’ | 


Wittenberg is proved by the leader- 
ship records of her alumni. At Wit- 
tenberg they got the broad liberal 
* education so essential to success. To 


follow in their steps write for com- 
plete information to 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


@ God does not love man because 
he has value. Man has value only in 


virtue of God’s love—Sabbath Re- 
corder. 


THE BOY SCOUT STORY. By Will 
Oursler. Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday & Co. 253 Pages. $3.50. 
This is the story of a gang of boys, 

a gang of two million boys—the larg- 

est gang in all history. Yep, it’s the 

authorized, official, documented story 
about the Boy Scouts of America— 
how they came to be, what they ate, 
what they do and don’t do, and why. 

Since 1910, when the Boy Scouts 
were incorporated in this country un- 
der Dan Beard as the first national 

Scout commissioner, more than 22,- 

000,000 Americans have taken part in 

the program, and have promised “to 

do their duty to God and their coun- 
try, to help other people at all times, 
and to keep themselves physically 
strong, mentally awake, and morally 
straight.” It is a story that gives us 
faith in America’s future. 

—LESLIE CONRAD, JR. 


| WAGNER 


A Lutheran college in the 
City of New York, offering a 
strong Christ-centered educa- 
tion at both graduate and un- 
dergraduate levels. 

Grymes Hill 
Staten Island 1, N. Y. 


Our devotions for 1957 appear through special 


MARCH 


arrangement with ONE Magazine, and are used 


with permission. Copyright 1957. All rights reserved. 


Quiet Time 


by DAR ROA 


As we open our Bibles to these sections each day, we share the same Scrip- 
ture with thousands of other teenagers. Let’s pray for each other that Jesus will 
step out of our open Bibles into believing hearts. 


/ Mark 5:21-43 

The response in 24 to the 
“come” of 23 is still true. Underline, 
“Do not fear, only believe,” and match 
other fear-fading promises (such as 
Is. 41:10; Ps. 23:4; and Lk. 2:10-11.) 
List your fears; then tell Jesus about 
each one of them and experience the 
release of them. 


Mark 6:1-29 

“They took offense’; part of the 
price of leadership is being criticized 
unjustly. Witnessing “two by two” 
continues to be a good policy; we can 
encourage each other when teamed to- 
gether. 


Mark 6:30-56 

The order of done and taught 
in 30 is significant. What we do 
speaks much louder than what we say. 
31 invites us to return faithfully to 
a daily Quiet Time. Underline the 
quote in 50. 
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Mark 7:1-23 

Do you have anything in com 
mon with these who went thru rv 
ligious motions (6) ? Jesus insists or 
heart change. Define each term in 21. 
See yourself there? Be cheered by 
Romans 6:23b. 


Mark 7:24-37 

“He could not be hid” then or 
now. We can’t keep Christ cooped up 
inside. Jesus helps people not to prove 
that He is the Messiah but because 
He is the Messiah. He can’t help but 
help. True also with CHRISTians. 


Mark 8:1-21 

Note in 84 Christ’s concern that 
there be no waste. Evaluate your day. 
Any wasted moments? Any “broken 
pieces” (lapsed leaguers and collapsed 
confirmands) waiting to be picked up 
by you on your way to church? 


Mark 8:22-38 


Ask yourself out loud the key 
juestion in 29. Peter's answer is a 
ighlight in this whole book. Even 
Yeter needed to become more like his 
“saviour. 


Mark 9:1-29 

“Coming down” in 9 reminds 
«s that though our Christian life has 
mountain-top experiences” it must be 
ived and can be lived also in the 
alleys. Be assured that times of retreat 
re designed as spiritual advances. 


Mark 9:30-50 
Another basic law of life in 
35. To serve God means to serve God's 
seople, 37, 41. Can little children be- 
‘ieve? Jesus thinks so. See 42. 
Mark 10:1-31 


10 Four powerful pictures here. 
What is each trying to tell? How 
vatient Jesus is. He didn’t tire of an- 
swering questions or giving explana- 
tions to people who should have 
known. 


/ Mark 10:32-52 

Jesus steadily pursued His pur- 
pose—''going up to Jerusalem”’ for us. 
What's your purpose? How are you 
pursuing it today? Find in 45 the se- 
cret of greatness. Can you state your 
purpose in life as clearly as Jesus did 


in 45? 
72 Mark 11:1-19 

How cheering! “The Lord has 
need of” a young colt. Why, he could 
have asked for its mother, but Christ 


wants youth. He can use youth in 
ways He can’t use adults. No one can 
reach teens for Christ like you can. 
Are you carrying Christ into the lives 
you touch ? 


/ Mark 11:-20-33 

Read 24 aloud until memor- 
ized. If you are on “‘the outs’ with 
anyone, make certain you act on 25 
right away. God can’t forgive us un- 
less we forgive others! Did you un- 
derline anything in 22? 


/ Mark 12:1-27 

Review John 3:16 slowly. Four 
enemies of Jesus are found in this 
chapter: Pharisees, Herodians, Saddu- 
cees and scribes. About the only agree- 
ment these groups could find was 
united opposition to Jesus. For some 
exciting Bible study, check up on these 
villains in a Bible dictionary. Any like 
them around today ? 


/ Mark 12:28-44 

30 says God first. 31 invites us 
to place others second and ourselves 
last. Try this today. 


] Mark 13:1-13 

List signs of Christ's coming. 
How many of these have been ful- 
filled? Are you afraid of His return? 
Not if we love Him! 


/ Mark 13:14-37 

Add to your list of the signs 
Christ’s return. If you knew for sure 
that Christ was coming tomorrow, 
what would you be doing today ? Have 
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you tried to pray through each verse 
of the hymn “Jesus Shall Reign” ? 


/ Mark 14:1-16 

Jesus chose friends of many 
flavors, even a leper. His kind of out- 
going friendship is always rewarded 
by a generous response, 3. In what 
big way can you serve someone today, 
and thus serve Christ ? 


/ Mark 14:17-31 

Imagine yourself to be Jesus 
in this chapter. How do you feel about 
knowing that your enemies for the 
past month have been trying to kill 
you? Feel sorry for yourself? (Your 
last meal with your friends!) Not so 
with Jesus. Even his final hours were 


spent serving his friends. 
2 Mark 14:32-52 
Our biggest battle is won 


when we surrender our lives to the 
Lord, agreeing “not what I will, but 


Marion College 


The only two-year college in the ULCA and the 
only Lutheran college in America strictly for 
women. Cooperative courses. 


Liberal arts; music; business education; 
home _ economics; merchandising; pre- 
nursing; individual guidance; Christian 
character development; moderate rates; 
sports. 


For information write: 


JOHN H. Fray, D.D., President 
Box L, Marion, Virginia 
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what thou wilt.” Surrender is the 
secret of successful Christian living. 
Find yourself in 50? Know 38 from 


memory ? 
2 Mark 14:53-72 
It was for you He endured 65. 
Have you been like Peter—following 
Jesus “at a distance?” Is it possible 
to be neither for or against Him? 
Mark 15:1-32 


2. What's so good about Good 
Friday ? Looks plenty bad in this black 
chapter. List the causes of Christ's 
pain mentioned here. The thorns . . . 
sharp reed ... spit... torn robe... 
stinging vinegar. The CROSS! It was 
for me He died! “In the cross of 


Christ I glory, towering...” 
Mark 15:33-47 


Z, Have you felt like crying out 
as in 34? Though your loneliness be 
severe, Christ’s can’t be matched—one 
with the Father, yet forsaken! Is there 
any “‘God-forsaken place” or person 
other than Christ on Calvary? 

Mark 16 


2 If chapter 15 was black, what 
color is 16? Underline go tell in 7. 
Tell what? No news like this was 
ever told before. Some have not heard 
it yet. Why not? Because of 8! 

Luke 1:1-23 


2 Great men have great pur- 
poses. So too with Dr. Luke, a well- 
educated medical man and our grand 
guide through the life of Christ these 


vext days. Like many good writers he 
tates his theme at the very beginning. 
Jnderline his six simple, yet su- 
remely significant words in 4. 


2 Luke 1:24-38 

God is active in so many ways 
mnouncing the Good News of salva- 
ion in Christ. To sense the thrill of 
‘his virgin birth study the process of 
iormal birth. Both are miracles of 
30d. Take courage from 37; repeat it 
egularly. 


2 Luke 1:57-80 

; A vocal witness (65) often 
awakens both country folks and city 
lickers. Zechariah’s prayer has a pat- 
‘ern that can enrich ours. How? The 
«ey to salvation, 77! 


d Luke 2:1-35 

; If familiarity with this Christ- 
mas Gospel dulls your reading, tell 
yourself that hidden here is an in- 
sight you've not seen before. Find in 
10 the heart of Christmas. Spelled out 
-his can mean for us the absence of 
fear, the presence of joy, and assur- 
ance of peace. 


3 Luke 2:36-52 

Pray to grow old as graciously 
as did Anna. Wouldn't it be great to 
see the Saviour and learn what hap- 
pened between 40-41? Find yourself 
growing in the four dimensions of 52? 


3 / Luke 3 
Luke gives but six snapshots 


of Jesus’ life up to age 30. This too 
is in keeping with his purposes—1:4. 
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CLATTER 
by CONRAD 


papers in a rut 


I often ask myself the question: 

What would newspapers do for col- 
umn-filler entertainment if they 
couldn’t ride the ‘juvenile delinquency 
hobbyhotse ?’ ” 

In recent months, the three daily 
newspapers in Philadelphia have 
spared neither type nor space to fea- 
ture “America’s teen-age criminals.” 
Today—deadline day for this column 
—the morning paper front-paged a 
typical delinquency report to the pub- 
lic with this three-column, come-on- 
reader headline: “Court Predicts Sharp 
Rise in Teen-Age Crime Cases.” To 
the contrary, the article pointed out 
that if the present trend continues, 
there will be “a slight increase’ by 
1960. 

Tucked away in the least-likely-read 
section of the article was the fact that 
“only about 2% of our city’s youth 
ever have any brush with the law.” 

Despite the one-sidedness of news- 
paper reporting on the juvenile de- 
linquency subject, some helpful pre- 
ventive measures have been employed. 
In fact, tight here in Greater Phila- 
delphia a stride-worthy measure has 
been adopted by no less than thirty- 
nine junior high and senior high 
schools. 

It’s a set of Guidance Principles for 
Parents and Students. They were 
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drawn up in 1954 by the Parents 
Council of Secondary Schools. Their 
purpose “is to achieve cooperation 
among parents and students for a safe 
and acceptable program of social ac- 
tivities for young people.” 

The eight-page, pocket-size guide is 
wisely divided into the following sec- 
tions: Family Cooperation, Home En- 
tertaining, Dating, Hours, Driving, 
and Drinking. 

Here are some random samplings: 


“Parents should know where, and with 
whom, their sons and daughters are 
spending their time while away from 
home.” 

“It is important that parents be at home 
and on call at all times when young 
people entertain.” 

“Party crashing is an inexcusable cus- 
tom. Crashers should not be admitted. 
Written invitations and a guest list will 
help solve the problem.” 

“Lights out’ has no place in a well- 
ordered party!” 

“The home should not be forgotten as 
a possible place for dating. Parents could 
cooperate by providing an agreeable 
measure of privacy.” 

“Parental consent for the driving priy- 
ilege should be based on young people’s 
proof of ability to control themselves and 
car.” ; 

“No one has the moral right to serve 


any alcoholic beverage to other people’s 
children.” 


(After completing the foregoing, I 
had a session with Editor Hoh, pro- 
ducing these results: The April issue 
of LUTHER LIFE will contain the 
“Senior High Version” of Guidance 
Principles for Parents and Students; 
The Spring issue of HIGH IDEALS 
will feature the “Junior High Ver- 
sion.” ) | 
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